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CHAPTER I. 


O-NIGHT I saw an iris lily in a girl’s bright golden 
cs hair. 

Only that—only a blue simple flower and a fair girl’s face 
below it, and yet such a sickness of soul, such a madness of 
memory came over me that I left the lights and the music, and 
the gay, whirling crowd of dancers and merry-makers and went 
swiftly away to solitude and loneliness again. 

They say it is easy to forget! God help me, I wish it were ! 
I wish I could blot out from memory all the sad, bitter days, the 
pain-filled hours I have borne since that one golden summer of 
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my life which held all the joys I have ever known, and left be. 
hind it all the sorrows I must ever bear. 

I was travelling with the Princess Zaffiera as governess to her 
little daughter when my story opens. My previous life is simple 
and uneventful enough, and needs no description. I shall merely 
state that I was the daughter of an English clergyman, who had 
a small living and a large family. Being a‘man of the highest 
ability and erudition, he had instructed me himself, and, when only 
eighteen, I made up my mind to leave home, and be no longer a 
burden on his small means. Quite by chance I heard of a lady 
who was going to travel, and wanted a governess to continue the 
studies of her daughter while doing so. I applied—saw the lady 
—and was finally engaged by her. She was a beautiful woman, 
an Italian, with the dark, haughty loveliness and the passionate 
nature of the South. Her husband had been dead three years, 
she told me, and she had only this one child, little Astra (so they 
called her). I knew afterwards that her husband had been an old 
man, to whom her parents had married her when she was very 
young. Her life had not been happy, and its effects were visible 
still in the restrained sadness of her expression, and the melan- 
choly shadows in her eyes. 

I—to whom love and marriage were mysteries unknown and 
hardly dreamt of—I felt strangely interested in this beautiful 
queenly woman, with her low sweet voice, and her picturesque 
face, with that history of a sad and loveless youth so plainly 
visible on it. Young, eager, and romantic, I devoted myself 
heart and soul to her wishes—I yielded her such fond, worship 
and admiring reverence, that she gradually unbent from all her 
proud reserve, and made me more a friend than a dependent. 

I was very happy with her, and my duties were so light and 
easy that they scarcely deserved the name of tuition. Little 
Astra was a lovely, spoiled, wilful child, not in the least like her 
mother, but fair as a lily, with soft dark eyes and sheeny hair. 
Teaching her was easy work, she was so quick and intelligent. 
Our mornings only were passed in study—the afternoons and 
evenings we spent with her mother. We travelled slowly, now 
stopping at one place, now at another, and in the early spring 
time we reached Florence, where we were to stay for a year or 
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two at the Princess’s own villa. 

After coming from a bleak and sterile part of England, Italy 
was to me asa land of ragic—a dream of enchantment. My en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds—my admiration no limits. The 
wonders of her orange groves, the gold uf her sunsets, the breast- 
high grasses full of red and purple, the lavish splendour of 
flowers and fields,—the magic of skies, blue as no others are 
blue, the ceaseless pictures of blossoming vineyards, and sea- 
green fields, the flame of endless roses, the pale soft azure of the 
iris lilies all combined to waken in me feelings of something 
deeper than mere admiration, something that I cannot define in 
any words, but whose memory has lasted all my life since. 

Our villa was high up on the Florentine hills, shut in from the 
outer road by walls on every side. The great garden was one 
glorious mass of trees, and blossoms, and foliage. The deep 
grasses were sown with scarlet of tulips and poppies, there were 
great woods of olive and acanthus, and guelder roses trailed their 
sprays across the shadowy paths. Beauty—the beauty of Nature 
in its grandest and most lavish form, was ever around us—from 
the distant mountains, white with their eternal snows, to the 
blossoming vineyards shelving far below, with the vine-dressers’ 
gay sweet voices echoing through their leafy depths. 

It seemed to me that only to live and dream the years away 
among such loveliness would be happiness for life. Aye, and so 
it would were human hearts free, were the touch of passion less 
like the touch of the destroying Angel, turning us back from 
Paradise so that its simple innocent enjoyments can gladden us 
never again. 

x x ** x * x * 

It was one bright golden evening in May that the Princess 
gave her first reception. 

‘““Make yourself beautiful, my English Lily,” she said 
smilingly to me “ you may meet your fate—who knows ? ” 

And I laughed gaily and answered her with words as light as 
her own. 

How could I know my hour had come! How could I tell 
that the jest of a moment would be the memory of a life ! 
Together we sat awaiting her guests. I thought she had never 
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looked so beautiful as on this night, for there was an eagerness 
and softness, a half-repressed excitement in her eyes and voice 
that usurped the place of her usual calmness, and gave her 
loveliness the warmth and brilliance it so often needed. She was 
dressed all in white shimmering satin, with bands of dead gold 
on her arms and round her throat, and I, at her request, wore a 
plain white silk she herself had given me, with a cluster of blue 
iris lilies at the breast. 

People began to arrive. Beautiful women, grave, dark-faced 
men, some of high rank and noble birth, some gifted with talents 
and genius to make their names celebrated, their society courted. 
To one and all the Princess introduced me, and my acquaintance 
with the Italian language enabled me to converse with tolerable 
ease and fluency. 

I was sitting near one of the windows listening to an eloquent 
discussion on some new opera lately brought to notice, between 
the Princess and a great singer, when my attention was distrac- 
ted by a little stir in the crowd beyond. As I looked I saw them 
move on either side some with courteous bows and smiles of greet- 
ing, and, through the glittering mass of silks and laces 
and jewels, a man came slowly towards us—a man with the dark 
poetic face, the dreaming eyes and graceful bearing of the 
Florentine nobles. I watched him with a strange interest and a 
little wonder. He came straight to where we sat and bowed low 
before the Princess. I heard her murmured words of greeting, 
I saw the faint, warm colour glow in her beautiful face, the 
tremulous quiver of the lips, the sudden fall of the thick sweep- 
ing lashes over her brilliant eyes. Then in a moment she 
recovered her usual dignified composure, and turned to me with 
a smile. 

“Lily,” she said ‘this is my oldest friend and playmate. Let 
me introduce you, Raffaello—Miss Tempest—Prince Ferraris.” 

I bowed. The grave eloquent eyes met mine—the handsome 
head was bent before me for one brief instant, then he turned to 
his cousin and began an animated conversation with her, leaving 
me to be entertained by the great artist, who doubtless grew 
speedily wearied of my distrait answers and lamentable ignorance 
of music in general and the opera in particular, for he soon left 
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my side, with a murmured apology which I was only too glad to 
accept. 

I withdrew a little way from where the Princess and her 
cousin sat, and then occupied myself in watching them. ‘Two 
more perfect types of manly and womanly beauty I thought it 
would be impossible to find, and, as I saw his eager attentions 
and animated gestures, I found myself wondering whether any 
romance lurked in their past—whether the new exicitement and 
vivid beauty of the Princess were in any way connected with the 
presence of this man. | 

“Tt is no wonder he charms her,” I thought, watching them 
silently from my lace-curtained nook. ‘It would be hard to 
resist him | ” 

For something in the clear silvery voice, and the smile frank 
as sunlight, and the soft dark dreamful eyes, thrilled to.my 
heart’s core like a strain of exquisite music, and I gazed like one 
entranced. I was so young then—I knew nothing of life, 
nothing of the world. I only felt a child’s enjoyment of some- 
thing novel and sweet, and yet half familiar in the scene around, | 
and the face before me, the face which was to be henceforth 
graven on my memory with all its grave and courtly grace—the 
face which was to come between me and all the idyllic enjoy- 
ments of youth and innocence and careless mirth from that day 
forward. 

The evening passed swiftly away in music and singing and 
dancing. Once only Prince Raffaello (I always thought of him by 
that name) came to me. -I had wandered out of the hot and 
crowded rooms to the moonlit terrace beyond, and as I leaned 
on the cool grey stonework he approached from the opposite 
direction. 

Recognising me, he stopped at my side— 

“You are not dancing, Signorina ?”’ he questioned in that rich 
flute-like voice of his. 7 

“No,” I answered hesitatingly, “It is so hot there—and 
besides it seems half a sin to waste such an exquisite night in- 
doors with a scene like this so close at hand.” 

“It is new to you, is it not !—ah, yes, my cousin told me this 
is your first glimpse of my country. It is very fair you think ?” 
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“Tt is lovely beyond all words!” I said eagerly “TI could 
never have imagined such beauty as one sees broadcast here in 
every street, and city, and field.” 

“ But there is no place so fair as Florence,”’ he said softly. 
** Once seen you can never forget, once love you can never un- 
love her—is she not beautiful to-night—the Lily Queen ? ” 

“Ts that what you call her?” I asked. 

‘“-Yes—she lies in a meadow of lilies, you know, and Flora 
herself smiled on her birth and promised ‘all the year long shall 
flowers blossom—all the seasons through shall their smiles live 
here’—no one who has a soul can choose’ but to love Florence. 
How much more, then, those who claim her as their birthplace— 
myself for instance.” 

‘¢ Have you always lived here ? ” I asked. 

“‘“No—TI have travelled much—I have been half round the 
world I think, but my heart was always here,” and he smiled 
softly, looking down at me in the moonlight till my eyes sank 
abashed before his own, and turned away to the distant city, all 
white and silvered in the clear, brilliant rays of moon and 
stars. 

“Your name is Lily,” he resumed presently, ‘‘and you wear 
my favourite flowers—there” he touched them as he spoke, ‘‘ we 
should be friends Signorina, from that fact I think. [I like to 
draw deductions from associations like these—do you ? 

“J—I never thought about it,” I stammered a little con- 
fusedly. 

“No?” he questioned with that light indescribable grace 
that was so friendly and familiar, and yet so far removed from 
anything like impertinence—“ see how we differ. When I saw 
you first and heard your name, I knew we should not be mere 
strangers long. Perhaps you deem me fanciful—an Englishman 
would not say so much on first acquaintance, is it not so ? ” 

I smiled. 

“You are right, unquestionably,” I answered ‘“‘ An English- 
man, they say, looks upon everyone else as his natural enemy 
until he has discovered everything concerning him. Now 
you 93 
“T know nothing of you, you would say,” he interrupted, a | 
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do not need—I know your name—for the rest””—he smiled and 
looked down at my face “‘for the rest, Signorina, you have your 
history written there.” 

A hot swift blush rose to my brow, and I turned away a little 
petulantly. 

‘When you have lived your year in Florence,” he went on 
not regarding my action—‘“‘I will ask you if I have not proved a 
true prophet. We are bound to be friends, Signorina, were it 
only that you bear the name I love best. Forse il Destino !” 

‘Do you believe in destiny ? ” I asked, laughing at his grave 
voice and solemn expression. 

‘“‘|—of course—and in magic philtres and potions, and dreams 
and prophecies too ! ” 

“You are not really in earnest,” I said doubtfully, looking up 
in puzzled bewilderment at his face where the eyes were so full 
of laughter, the lips so grave. 

‘Indeed I am—I knew I should meet you to-night long before 
I saw you. I knew that we should stand here—you and I—and 
as we stand now.” 

“ But how—how ? ” I asked impatiently and feeling a vexed 
and gradual belief that he was laughing at me despite his grave 
face and voice. 

“How ?—that is a secret, Signorina—but I will tell you some 
day, I promise. Meanwhile give me one of those lilies in remem- 
brance of to-night.” 

“ No—I will not,” I said indignantly, ‘‘ why should you ask 
such a thing? English girls are not in the habit of giving flowers 
away to mere acquaintances,” and then blushing hotly for my 
rudeness I turned away. 

In an instant he was beside me. 

‘“‘A thousand pardons, Signorina” he said gently,“ I did not 
mean to offend. For the future I will be as guarded in my 
requests as if—well, as if I werean Englishman? Can I say 
more ? ” 

“T suppose you think I am a child,” I said with suppressed 
indignation, and a feeling that tears were not far off from my hot 
and angry eyes—‘or else you consider yourself at liberty to 
say anything you like to a dependent in your cousin’s household.” 
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I shall never forget the change that swept over his expressive 
face at those words. 

‘You are unjust, indeed,” he said so earnestly that I could 
not doubt he was serious. His face looked cold and colourless 
now, and with something of wonder I obeyed his detaining hand 
and stood before him. 

‘Do not call yourself that again,” he said ‘itis not fair either 
to yourself or the Princess. Whether it be a fact or not, no one 
could look at you and believe it. But I thank you for showing 
me that I was too presumptuous. I shall not err again in the 


same way, but when you blame me in your own heart remember — 


that we Italians lack the calmness and cold calculating judg- 
ment of your nation. Whatever I may have appeared to you, 
to me you were not merely an acquaintance—nor can I ever con- 
sider you so after to-night.” 

I was startled and bewildered ; too much so for words to come 
to my lips—I only looked at him, wondering why all the glow 
and fervour had left his face—why its impenetrable stillness 
awed, and pained me.—But ere my wonder ceased he bowed low 
and was gone. 

I re-entered the crowded rooms, I mixed with the brilliant 
throng, but I looked in vain that night for the haughty Florentine 
face that had so attracted me. 

Prince Raffaello had left the gay scene and I saw him no more. 





CHAPTER II. 


HE next day [ questioned Princess Zaffiera about her cousin 

as carelessly and indifferently as I could. She told me a 

great deal concerning him; his early youth when they had been 

playmates together, his great gifts, his poetic nature, his devotion 

to his country, which he loved with all the vivid Florentine 
ardour. 

“But he has grave faults,’ she went on, speaking in 4 

dreamy, half-absorbed manner, as if to herself. ‘‘ He is indolent 
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and indifferent, therein lies the secret of his want of success, he 
might have been great—so great—and yet he has let his oppor- 
tunities pass for sheer want of energy to seize them. When I 
have blamed him he always answered me ‘I have enough; can 
kings want more ?? ” 

“Where does he live ? ” I asked presently. 

“ Who—Raffaello ?—In a lovely spot ; the Palazza Ferraris—it 
is old, so old that it is half ruined, but he will not have it 
touched. His race have lived and died there for centuries past, 
and now he is the last of them all. It will do for him well 
enough, he always says, half his time is spent in travel.” 

“ But—if he should marry ? ” I said interrogatively. 

She started and paled visibly. 

“ Marry! God forbid!” she cried hastily—then seeing my 
astonished look, she made a strong effort to resume her usual 
calmness. 

“T mean he is not likely to do that; he hates the idea of 
domestic bondage, he likes to be free, solely and entirely, free as 
the winds of Heaven. No—I think he is the last man in the 
world to marry.” 

And then she changed the subject abruptly and we spoke of 
him no more. 

2 ** * 2 * * * 


As days passed on he was constantly at the villa. Sometimes 
he spoke to me, but never with the same lightness and ease as on 
that first night we had met—oftener however he avoided any 
direct intercourse, and contented himself with closely observing 
my movements, or listening to my words. Those grave, dark 
eyes seemed to haunt me wherever I went. I found myself often 
flushing and trembling beneath their watchful gaze, and wonder- 
ing not a little why they so steadily pursued me. Of one thing 
I became sure after a time and that was that the Princess loved 
him with something more thancousinly affection. The knowledge 
seemed to come to me suddenly and painfully—I did not know 
why—I grew hot and vexed within myself at the idea of such a 
fact concerning me or troubling me, and yet I knew it did both. 
As for him, it was impossible to discover whether the gracious 
familiarity, and tender courtesy of his manner to the Princess 
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meant more than it seemed. I did not dwell much on that point. 
Somehow it did not seem as if I could or—dared. 

It might have been three or four months after our coming to 
Florence when he proposed an expedition far up among the hills, 
We were to drive there in the cool of the evening, and come 
home by moonlight. 

Only the Princess and little Astra, and heand I. When the 
evening came however the Princess was too indisposed to go, but 
little Astra cried and fretted so over her disappointment, that 
she begged us to take the child and not put off the excursion on 
her account. 

The expression of such a wish gave me an odd sense of surprise 
—involuntarily I glanced at Prince Raffaello. He was bending 
over his beautiful cousin murmuring sweet soft words of sympathy 
and concern, but, as I looked, his eyes met mine with a gleam of 
—was it triumph ?—it looked like it—and yet a beseeching ear- 
nestness that seemed to make me forget my intended objections. 
I took Astra’s hand and led her away, leaving them together. 

As I dressed with nervous, trembling fingers, I vainly en- 
deavoured to assure myself that it was nothing to me—the fact 
of these coming hours alone with him. Why should it be? Ah 
why ? 

Yet my heart beat wildly and suffocatingly, my face was 
flushed, my hands shook with agitation. I would have given 
worlds to have refused to go with him, and yet I knew how keen 
and sharp a disappointment it would be. Striving with toler- 
able success for calmness, I at last descended and entered the 
room with Astra. 

The Princess smiled gaily on us, and bade us enjoy ourselves 
without thought of her. 

‘It is only one of my bad headaches coming on, and I could 
not bear the jolting of the carriage on these uneven roads,” she 
said ‘I shall be well again to-morrow.” 

She kissed the child and then we went, leaving her reclining 
on a couch beside the open window. J could see her watching us 
as we entered the carriage—I caught her smiling glance of fare- 
well, the wave of the white jewelled hand, and then we started. 
For some time Astra’s wild spirits and excited remarks prevented 
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any sense of restraint between us. The Prince devoted himself 
to her amusement, and only spoke occasionally to me. But 
when we alighted and she ran hither and thither in quest of the 
wild flowers that studded every nook and corner around, he came 


to my side and offered me his arm. 


“The road is rough and stony,” he said gently, as he drew my 
hand in his, and looked down from his tall height into my face— 
that tell-tale face which turned beneath his glances despite every 
effort at self-control, 

We walked on in silence. The place was quite deserted. The 
moon rays made it white and calm, and changed the dust to 
powdered silver. The sweet scents of dewy roses were heavy on 
the air and far ahead against the lustre of the skies rose swaying 
plumes of cypresses and the grey gleam of olive woods. 

To me it was like an enchanted region—the stony road seemed 
soft as verdure, the odours of crushed grapes and fallen leaves 
were stealing over my senses like the perfume of a sorcerer’s 
art ; around me was the spell which makes earth beautiful just 
that once in a life’s history which never comes again. 

We did not talk much—hardly at all but as the soft luminous 
eyes met mine they spoke a language sweeter than words— 
the hand that rested on his arm trembled so that he clasped it in 
his own. 

Then suddenly he stopped and faced me in the soft star-lit 
gloom. 

‘“‘T knew we should be friends ere ever we met ”’—he said in 
a low passionate voice that thrilled to my very heart’s core. “ But 
I did not know I should learn to love you so well that I cannot 
live without you! ” 

I looked up at him—dumb and bewildered—glad and terrified 
allin one. I could not speak but he did not ask for words. He 
only bent and drew me to his breast murmuring the sweetest 
words of passion that lie in Romeo’s own sweet tongue. 

So we stood—under the silver stars—beside the burning 
roses. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AS I foolish? Was I too lightly won. 
I do not know. I can only say that this man of whom 
I knew nothing, who had scarcely even spoken to me thege - 
months past, seemed suddenly the one being in all the width 
of the whole wide earth for whom I cared or ever could care. [| 
stood silent and trembling in the shelter of his arms while he 
told me in rapid burning words of the love he felt. 

‘“‘T have dreamt of you so often—your face was never strange 
to me, my pale English lily,” he said. “It seems as if I had 
known you long years of my life, instead of these few short 
months. And for all you were so proud and cold, I knew a day 
would come when I should win you—when I should hear you say 
those three sweet words—I love you! Say them, cara mia.” 

T looked up at him and obeyed. Love! it wasalmost worship 
I felt for him. To me he seemed the ideal of every high and 
noble thing in man. I was a child still in my knowledge of life. 
I trusted him unquestioningly, neither asking why nor where- 
fore. The joys of the moment were enough for me and whatever 
might lie in the future gave me no concern. We loved. Could 
life hold a greater glory—a purer delight ? We were very silent 
but intensely happy. During the drive home little Astra fell 
asleep, and, hand clasped in hand, we sat together talking in low 
soft whispers—talking with love’s intense egotism not of past or 
future—only of ourselves and our present bliss. 

It was late when we arrived at home and he would not come in. 
The Princess had retired for the night, so the maid told meand I 
went straight up tomy own room longing only to bealone. That 
night I could not sleep. I lay awake for very happiness. I 
went over the scene of the past few hours. I dwelt again and 
again on his looks and words. Ilonged to hear his voice—l 
longed to see his eyes smile down on me once more. I thought 
of nothing, cared for nothing beyond that one sweet fact, he 
loved me! Towards morning I fell asleep, still haunted by his 
presence—still living over again in dreams the day’s magical 
happiness. 
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Ah, dear Heaven, it were well if from some dreams we never 
wakened ! 

* * * * * * * 

The next morning after Astra’s lessons were over I wandered 
out into the villa garden. There was one spot a favourite resort 
of mine—a leafy nook carpeted with deep thick grass, and shel- 
tered completely from the sun by dense creepers and overhang- 
ing boughs. 

Close by it was a summer-house, much used by the Princess. 
She would draw and work and read there very often for a whole 
morning, and frequently teased me about my partiality for the 
tiny bower behind. On this morning as I passed I glanced in 
and saw it was empty. Once in my sheltered nook I threw my- 
self down on the soft rich grass, and lay there dreaming and look- 
ing up at the swaying leaves above my head, dwelling again and 
again on my own perfect bliss and wondering with dim wet eyes 
whether any creature was ever so blessed as [. 

Suddenly a voice startled me. I sprang up quivering and 
blushing even in my own impenetrable solitude. It was his 
voice. Washe seeking for me? I sat still an instant and 
listened. Then another chimed in, the clear silvery tones of the 
Princess Zaffiera. JI arose. I did not want to play the part of 
eavesdropper however innocently, and I thought I would come 
out and acquaint them with my presence. But ere I could part 
the leafy screen and make my way through its tangled network 
some words fell on my ears that held me spell-bound and horror- 
struck. I could not move now. All power of motion left my 
limbs. Cold, cold as ice grew the blood in my veins, and all be- 
fore me turned to darkness. 

This was what I heard him say. 

“You do me too much honour. It is true I loved you onee. 
But a man’s love is not to be recalled when it suits a woman’s 
convenience. Remember how you used me then—remember my 
words when we parted. That my time too would come—that 
you should yet feel to the very core of your cold calculating heart 
the misery you gave me to bear ! ” 

A low heart-broken cry escaped her, ‘‘ Raffaello—spare me— 
you do not know! ia 
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“Do I not?” he interrupted in a voice so cold and harsh jt 
startled me as I stood there. “I think I do know. Woman’s 
vows are written in sand, so you made me believe. I was a boy 
then. Oh yes, so you said—and I was fit sport for you—a toy to 
amuse and then throw aside. My fair Princess you wronged me 
basely—you sold your womanhood for gold. To me you were 
from that moment utterly degraded, and though I loved youa 
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thousand-fold more than I did and do, I would not make yon i 
my wife now.” 

“But you love me still—you have said it ’’—she cried 
triumphantly. ‘So long as that is so, I do not care. No other 
woman can ever be to you what I have been—no other will.” 

“Pardon, carissima”’—he interrupted coldly and haughtily 


— ee eet tll 


—‘*‘ another woman will be to me what you can never be—my 
wife |” : 
I shivered where I stood in the shadows of the heavy branches { 
—my knees trembled till I could scarcely stand—I would have 
called out but the wild beatings of my heart choked me. The 
anguish I suffered was so intense that I seemed bereft of almost 
every faculty save that of hearing. 
Again the Princess spoke, and her voice trembled pitifully. 
“TI cannot blame you—I have no right—but you know I was 
not a free agent—my marriage was forced upon me—I always 
loved you Raffaello. No man in this world has won from mea 
feeling of tendernes or regard, and now—now when I would give 
you all—now, when long years of happiness open before us, you 
are so relentless. I have humbled myself before you, I have let 
you see what I would once have rather died than shown—my 
love: and can you degrade me thus ?” 
‘*T can ”’—he answered with a calmness more terrible than any 
passion. ‘‘ It may not be manly or generous—but I think of my 
ruined youth—my wasted life and I remember there is one 
thing dearer to an Italian’s heart even than love itself—it is 
revenge ! 
As the cruel words hissed through the silence I fell on my 
knees amongst the soft sweet grasses—I crouched down in my 
abject, heart-broken misery, conscious of but one thing my ow? 
degradation—my wasted love. For this man had made me his 
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tool—the instrument of his vengeance on the poor heart-broken 
woman before him. He had never loved me—never! Even when 
his kisses had burned on my lips, and his arms had held me to his 
heart, it was not of love he had thought but of revenge. And IL! 
Oh God! what a poor pitiful creature I looked in my own sight 
as | thought of it. I had believed in him—had suffered his car- 
esses, had acknowledged my love. Oh, the shame and horror of 
itall! How it stung and tortured me—how my brain reeled and 
my pulses throbbed as I lay prone and crushed there in the shadows 
wrestling with such agony as I had never even dreamt of as 
possible ; mute and prostrate and utterly desolate, longing only 
for one thing—never to look at his face, to meet his eyes, or hear 
his voice again | 

Then I grew blind and cold and still as with the stillness of 
death and lay there in merciful unconsciousness of everything 
that might follow. 

* 2 * * * 

His voice roused me. Oh Heaven his voice that I had prayed 
never to hear! I was in his arms, he was dashing sweet scented 
waters over me and calling me by every fond and tender name in 
love’s vocabulary. 

The shame and pollution of his touch seemed to rouse me into 
frenzy. 

I started from his side and faced him while even then even in 
my terror, I knew how well I loved the beautiful wondering face 
that met my dazed and blinded eyes. 

He loosed his hold and rose slowly to his feet, a dark flush 
rising to his brow. He knew—then. 

‘How dared you touch me?” I panted scarce knowing what 
[ said while all the light and colour of the world around went 
whirling through my dizzy brain in a sickening mass that blinded 
and confused me. 3 

“What has come to you?” he asked drawing away from my 
side and looking at me with a vague awakening fear I joyed to 
read. 

“What ?’—I echoed harshly for my voice had changed and 
sounded strange even to my own ears—‘‘ What—only the know- 
ledge of a man’s baseness. Only—that I know how you have 
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fooled me and for what—a manly and a noble deed, Prince 
Ferraris to use a poor weak simple girlin the purpose of— 
revenge ! ” 

He started. 

*€ You heard 

‘‘“Yes—I heard—fortunately for myself. I have much to 
thank you for, it is well I knew your love at its worth ere it was 
too late.” : 

“ Oh hush—hush” he entreated—‘“ Believe me you wrong me, 
Whatever may be in the past—I love you only now—I said in 





the heat of passion and wrath those wild words you have over- 
heard but oh, Lily, Lily do not wreck our lives, our future for the 
madness of a moment—can you not forgive me that I erred— 
once— ? 

«That you erred—yes—” I answered “but not that youerr again 
—not that you drag me down to the shame and humiliation of 
being another woman’s rival. A woman too who has the best 
right to your love and who—whatever you may say to the con- 
trary—holds that love still ! ” 

** You believe that—youw ? ” 

Tt was all he said—all the refutation he gave, but his eyes 
rested on me with a pathetic reproach that went to my heart like 
a dagger’s thrust. 

““T do—why not?” JI answered him calmly—and then all the 
memory of my wrongs rose up once more and stung me to mad- 
ness. ‘‘ Have I not heard you—seen you? can I disbelieve the 
evidence of my own senses? I was achild who trusted you. 
What reward have you given me ?—you taught me love and then 
mocked at it—from first to last you have deceived me—It is not 
I whom you love—it is your cousin—go to her. Make her 
happy while you can. It is the only thing left for you to do— 
now !” 

He was silent. His eyes rested on me still with an unspoken 
reproach that roused me to fresh indignation. I would not 
believe him again—how could I ? 

““T cannot expect you to have faith in me now”’ he said at last. 
But whatever you have heard, at least believe this—all love for 
her who betrayed me in my youth died out of my heart utterly 
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and for ever once I knew you ! ” 

I laughed aloud. 

“You say that now—you expect me to believe it?” I asked 
him with the passion of a woman, and the tempestuous fury of a 
child. ‘ Were those words your last on earth I should not give 
them credence. Remember you lied to me—once ! ” 

His face paled to the hues of death. I saw his strong frame 
tremble as though some heavy blow had struck him. 

“JT deserve your reproaches” he said humbly. “I might 
have known that a paltry ignoble vengeance such as mine would 
visit tenfold on the hand that dealt it—But you do not know— 
how should you ?—child as you are—the madness and the fury 
that lurks in a man’s heart—the bitter seeds that passion sows 
within his breast ! ” 

A convulsion of longing seized me to throw myself at his feet 
evermore—to cling to him despite wrong, or truth, or honour. 
But I forbore—my tortured heart—my wounded pride—my 
destroyed womanhood gave me strength. The work of faith and 
hope, and all things fair and beautiful lay before me—I should 
never forgive him I said to myself—never ” 

With numb proud lips and burning tearless eyes 1 stood. He 
looked in vain for sign or token of relenting. 

Then suddenly he stretched his arms out to me with an im- 
ploring prayer. 

“Oh cara mia forgive me. Think what I have suffered for 
vengeance sake—think of the long long stretch of bitter lonely 
years that lies before us both. When I said I loved her I said 
what was false, I did it for a purpose—a base and ignoble one I 
know. For a moment I was mad with the old madness—but you 
should be more pitiful for you are a woman! ” 

“ And being a woman” I said proudly—“I will be first or 
nothing. Though I loved you ten thousand times more than I 
do I would not be your wife—now.” 

The blood flushed back to his face. He bowed with the inim- 
itable grace I knew so well. 

“No woman shall say that twice,” he said. ‘‘ God grant you 
may not live to repent yonr words. But with my will you shall 


never see my face again ! ” 
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* * * # * 


fect organic action ” was the dictum. 


for shame’s sake too ! 


and delight. 


sought me again, nor I him. 
Do I love him still ? 


saw a pale blue lily gleam. 
Only a lily— 


** vengeance sake.” 
THE END. 


My life’s own idyl ends here. Its romance and beauty, and 
hopes and joys died out for ever with that hopless love—I have 
but two more incidents to relate and my story is complete. 

Ere morning dawned the whole household were roused and 
startled by the news of the Countess Zaffiera’s death. 

She lay on her bed, calm and placid, and beautiful as an angel ; 
but there was no life nor motion in the lovely form. 
said she had died of heart disease. ‘‘ A weak heart and imper- 


And in all my agony of grief and remorse I thought how true 
it was. Her heart might indeed have broken for love’s sake— 


When her affairs were inquired into it was found she had left 
the bulk of her fortune to her cousin—A large legacy came to 
me with the request that I would take charge of Astra and edu- 
cate her entirely myself. So we went back to England to my 
own quiet village home, and the child in time grew my one solace 


Of Prince Rafaello I seldom heard. He went abroad, I know, 


and served in foreign armies under alien flags. But he never 


Heaven knows I do. Had I needed further proof I had it to- 
night, when my beautiful Astra stood before me in the simple 
elegance of her ball-room attire, and amidst her golden tresses I 


Yet it brought back the long dead past, the dreams of youth, 
the sorcery of love fresh as though they were things of yesterday. 
Only a lily—yet I write this history from the memories it 
awakens, the history of three lives wrecked and marred for 








1879. 


By MApgLINE. 


OW shall we welcome the New Year in 
That comes as a babe amid the snow? 
With its innocent face, 
That as yet has no trace, 
What will it bring to us, weal or woe ? 


Shall we in gloom, that the ghastly tomb 
Shed o’er our path in the time gone by, 
Look with sorrow and fear 
On the days that are near, 
And on the graves where our loved ones lie? 


Or meet it gaily in halls of mirth, 
Light-hearted fleet-footed youth among 
Who are chasing the hours 
With laughter and flowers, 
And merry dance as the chimes are rung ? 


How can we welcome the New Year in? 
With hearts bowed down by a weight of care, 
While unheard in the din 
Of their worry and sin 
Is the still sm: 'l voice that whispers there ? 


How can we welcome the weary day 

In which we shall but renew the strife ? 
Shall we struggle, or yield 
To our foes in the field, 

Ending a withered and wasted life ? 
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God forbid !—from the heavenly throne 
We look for strength that is always near ; 
With a clasp of His hand, 
And a look to the land 
That He has promised, we know no fear. 


There, we can tell, are our loved and lost; 
Not left alone in the grave’s cold bed, 
But in ‘‘ fulness of joy,” 
That no cares can alloy— 
Let us weep no more for the sainted dead. 


Oh not with levity, not with gloom, 

But hearts brought home to their rest in Thee, 
Now our Father we wait 
This year’s opening gate, 

Safe, if another we may not see. 


And in hopeful heartfelt words we greet 
Many whose voices we may not hear ; 

May the wisdom and love 

That descend from above 
Guide, and grant them a happy New Year. 





KING ALFRED. 


By Prrcy Russe... 


A Sawon Legend in Four Books. 


Book 4, EpENDUNE, 


HERE floweth from the Past a mournful wind 
Laden with treasures from its perished springs, 


Such garlands giving as the Poets bind 





For Love or Glory, with pathetic strings 
To teach us in how much we are the same 
As our forefathers when the Romans came ! 
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Long was a day in that slow moving age, 
A county was a continent in space, 
But nearly all men then read Nature’s page 
And tho’ their wisdom showed the evil trace 
Of superstition—people were devout— 
They lacked the culture that conditions doubt |! 


Courage was virtue, ’tis a substitute 
Outdoing far that cold hypocrisy 
Which seems of Nations civilized, the fruit ; 
With all our thousand years of Progress, we 
Have chiefly drank what Wisdom’s lips impart 
To sanction evil and to make war—art. 


King Alfred held high council; on the grass 
The Thanes were seated. ‘‘ Who ” he asked “ will dare 
To Guthrum’s presence, thro’ his camp to pass, 
And then observe the discipline kept there, 
His warrior’s numbers and all things which might 
Make our advantage in the coming fight ? 


At Edendune his camp is.” But the ring 
Was silent, until Turgar, ‘“‘ Monarch, know 
Right willing hearts unto this war we bring 
And grudge not to die fighting with the foe, 
But thus to venture were as mad as vain, 
Our lives we lose and nothing thence obtain.” 


Low murmurs of approval swelled around, 
His lip the sad King with vexation bit, 
And sprang up quickly from the turfy ground 
‘‘ One woman than ten councils has more wit 
He muttered ‘‘ When to-morrow Heaven’s arch 
Is crimson in the West, our forces march ! ” 
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The Dane’s encampment was at Edendune, 
A hill its centre, round whose base their lines 
Extended in a circle ; now the moon 
Appeareth as the light of day declines 
While the wild soldiers of King Guthrum’s Court 
Continue by their fires, unruly sport. 


Within his tent the Danish Monarch held 
High feast, the tributary Princes round, 
E’en here some bore the weapons of the field, 
And each rude head an iron helmet crowned ; 
On three-legged settles were they seated—these 
No modern couches of luxurious ease. 


‘¢ Hark ! ” Lothbroc roared, “‘ As hitherward I came, 
I saw a Saxon Harper and he played, 
Till in a moment, all my heart was flame 
To listen to the ballad that he made 
Of Ragner Lodbrog,” here the shouts that rose 
Proved how each Chieftain felt that hero’s woes. 


“‘ Into our presence let him then be brought,”— 
Said Guthrum, and a warrior left the tent 
Who for the minstrel some time vainly sought 
Until he found him causing wonderment 
And admiration to a raptured throng 
Who mutely listened to his trancing song. 


The King stood in the presence of the man 
Who had his Kingdom wasted, calmly he 
The Dane regarded as his fingers ran 
Across the harp chords, while instinctively 
Guthrum half rose up with inquiring eyes 
By feelings urged he could not analyze. 
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And hath the spirit no instinets by which 

To know that one who shall its fate control ? 
Lower creation in such gifts is rich, 

And are there none belonging to the soul ? 


Who hath a true friend—let him call to mind 


Their earliest meeting and an answer find. 


Still gazed the Heathen on him who at last 
Was his baptiser, till his heart was stirred 
With quick emotion, like a still pool cast 
Into a tumult by a diving bird— 
How often kindest feelings sleep unknown 


Till Chance’s hand flings a disturbing stone ! 


King Alfred with his lyric song beguiled 
The rude assembly, until each betook 
Himself to slumber ; in the moonlight mild, 
The King departed, wading through a brook, 
And all unchallenged for his minstrel art 
Gave license full to come and to depart. 


Both Dane and Saxon sought around for aid, 
And messengers went hurrying thro’ the land, 
The traveller then his own road chiefly made, 
And for protection had his own right hand, 
It was an age of violence, law was might, 
But evil rarely bore the guise of Right. 


Thro’ the still woodlands in the summer night, 
The Saxon army forced its tedious way, 


And on the boldest, like a sudden blight 


That gives the Hope month’s blossoms to decay, 
The thought came that as their best warriors bold, 
The Danes outnumbered them full fifty fold ! 
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Battle is murder on a larger scale 
And only makes a more stupendous sin ; 
But does this truth the cause of Peace avail ? 
Each new born progress finds in war a twin ; 
Justice, Religion, Charity in vain 
Combine to cleanse us from the Curse of Cain ! 


’Tis true the warrior’s almost passed away, 
But hirelings turn his honour into shame ; 
Degraded Science teaches how to slay, 
And men are Christians—merely in the name ; 
When doth Religion to such zeal attain 
As in Te Dewms over thousands slain ! 


All men dread Death ; yet myriad are the ways 
With which Life’s sacred temple they destroy, 
Giving to Death so many holidays 
It might a fiend with grim Enjoyment cloy ; 
Man may be Sin’s unto his latest breath, 
But need he be a minister of Death ? 


At morn, King Alfred his battalia drew 
Before the Dane’s encampment, with surprise, 
But joyous shouts they to their weapons flew 
And formed for battle, as the Eastern skies 


Were brightly bursting into crimson bars, 
Like the red banner of the War God—Mars. 


Rank after rank, the Norse advancing sweep, 
Their axes glittering in the rising sun, — 
While here and there more lately roused from sleep, 
Some warriors don their armour as they run ; 
Soon shall those masses round the Saxons roll, 
Like Autumn’s dead leaves round an oak tree’s bole. 
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A tangled thicket met the Saxon’s march 
While onward sweeping ’gainst the moving foe, 
Thus their thin line first made a sudden arch 
And then divided in the centre bow ; 
The foremost warriors formed the right hand wing, 
T'was that which bore the banner of the King ! 


And Turgar with his banner had to brnsh 
Against the thorns, when silently as those 
Wind driven clouds that sometimes swiftly rush 
Athwart the Heavens, from the covert rose’ 
A something spiritually dim that laid 
A hand upon the banner undismayed. 


That sacred banner Turgar had defended 
Against an army, yet he now resigned 
It mutely, awe-struck by that form that blended 
A shape of Karth with something undefined. 
“True was the message,” inly thought the Knight, 
“The Saint has risen from the land to fight |” 


Full in the view of swarming thousands, stood 
The spectral figure that the banner bore 
Pallid as a Siberian solitude 
Or ice shaft in an Alpine cavern hoar, 
A dazzling mantle like the winter sleet 
F lowed from the bare arm to the hidden feet. 


Then from the Saxons solemnly and slow 
Pealed in deep chorus as their march they speed, 
“The Lord of Hosts hath bent his Anger’s bow 
And raised St. Neot up our advance to lead, 
The heathen shall not triumph over long, 
The battle is not always to the strong! 
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The Danes were stricken with a panic fear 
As the white banner bearer neared their line, 


As soon a Norseman would have hurled his spear 
Against Thor’s image in his proudest shrine, 
As ’gainst that spectre in whose ghastly gloom 
Was written horror, ecstacy and doom ! 


But yet they fled not and the Saxons found 
Determined foes, save where that ghastly Shade 
Rushed on their locked lines, all grew open ground, 

And as by magic axe and spear and blade 
Fell idly lowered where that presence came 
As a strong wind that beateth down a flame. 


Still strive the Saxons, and the Danes resist, 
Save where already they were broken thro’, 
For as a sunbeam cleaves the morning mist, 
That pallid charger and its bearer flew, 
“The Saint has risen!” loud the Saxons shout, 
While war’s red whirlpool madly reels about. 


Till suddenly a cry of sharp despair 
Rose shrilly up, and many a Dane looked back, 
Then ceased to battle, when he saw in air 
The pallid charger, where the Raven black 
Had lately floated, thousands at the sight, 
Thro’ supernatural terror turned in flight. 


King Guthrum, with a remnant of his force, 
Took shelter in an ancient Saxon tower 
Awaiting succour from the scattered Norse 

Who had not been united with his power. 
O, hope fallacious! tho’ he watched the year, 
His eyes should not see one relieving spear. 
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Quick as the new grass springeth up o’er meads 
Baked brown in July, after one soft shower, 
Or as an acre of recumbent reeds 
Rise after high winds, in the tranquil hour, 
From her ignoble slumber, England woke 
And with one effort rent the Danish yoke.’ 


So Guthrum soon surrendered. Alfred made 
The gentle offer that his foe should be 
A Christian, and his friend : this kindness weighed 
Much with the Heathen, perfect charity 
Thro’ forms and customs to the heart must strike 
Where lie the feelings all men share alike, 


And thus King Alfred did baptize the Dane, 
As tributary prince allowed to rule, 
And to the last day, envy could not stain 
The name of Guthrum ; grand beyond the rule 
Of cruel Cesars is that hero calm 
Who dares to conquer with the Saviour’s palm ! 


Meek Ruth is praying in the bower green, 
Built by King Alfred, for she did refuse 
The kindly offer of the gentle Queen, 
Preferring rather in this spot to muse, 
On holy themes, and to anticipate 
Those lasting glories that the soul await. . 


“QO!” sighed the maiden, ‘ Athelstan or Neot, 
Look down from heaven on these suppliant hands, 
O saintly guider of these fainting feet, 
By God’s permission, through the foeman’s lands, 
Look down upon me from thy bliss divine, 
Where Angel fingers garlands for thee twine. : 
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Where have they laid thee? Who but I should dress 
Thy tomb with flowers? now indeed I may 
My longing arms around thy cold grave press, 
Till love half quickens into life thy clay, 
For if to love thou wert insensible, 
Thou couldst not in the courts of heaven dwell ! 


O mystery! altho’ on seraph wings 
The mind sees the unprisoned Spirit soar, 
The heart’s affection unto earth yet clings, 
And is contented, if for ever more 
It silently may brood upon the tomb, 
Whence comes at once a glory and a gloom ! 


Is not the meaning of this mystery 
In that great sentence ‘ Even in my flesh 
I shall behold my Maker ?’” from her knee 
The maiden rose up; as a lily fresh 
Is uncurled sometimes ere an hour hath run 
Her soul had blossomed in Love’s quickening sun. 


Ruth murmured meekly, “I will seek the King, 
And he will show me where the saint is laid.” 
And so she went forth, lovely as the wing 
Of soaring skylark, when he doth invade 
The realms of glory with sweet lays to make 
The most degraded hearts for heaven ache. 


Slow thro’ the still glades moves a mournful train 
The body bearing of Saint Neot, whom they 
From his far distant hermitage have ta’en 
To entomb with honour, for tho’ many a day 
Before the battle he was stiff and cold, 
He had been present when the red war rolled; 
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And planted the Pale Charger where the Raven 
Had proudly floated, so his corpse they bring, 
Engirt with splendour, while the sad Priests shaven 
In undulating chorus loudly sing, 
Waking deep echoes in the wood-paths dim, 
In solemn answers to the mournful hymn. 


REQUIEM. 


Parted brother, heavenward gliding, 
On thy spirit’s pinions go 
Into blisses pure, abiding 
That this earth can never know. 
Suffering purified thee, such is 
Oft its transmutating power 
That the earthly weed it touches 
Turns into a heavenly flower ! 
Tho’ at last did dread decay seize 
On thee, we saw thy life pass 
With the pureness of the daisies 
Blooming ’mid untrodden grass |! 
Both humility and glory 
Found in thee a union rare ; 
Fame shall proudly tell the story— 
All that thou couldst do and dare ! 
Saint and warrior, strong and lowly, 
Living for thy land alone, 
Patient thou to suffer slowly 
Building up another’s throne ! 
This at least our solace still is, 
We who to thy grave have trod, 
Thou wilt bloom among the lilies 
In the garden of our God, 
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Alfred came after, many a tear he shed 
O’er the departed, who so nobly strove 
For England’s glory; then with drooping head 
Each stately knight, the influence of Neot’s love 
Touched every heart there, even Gubba, now 
In royal favour, had a sober brow. 


On swept the sad train, as a woman came 
Out of the thickets in the path and cried— 
‘Who are ye carrying ? ” like a living flame 
Each calm word pierced her as a monk replied 


“Peace with thee, daughter ! ’tis Saint Neot who rose 


Up from the cold grave to destroy our foes ! ” 


Ruth, with impetuous haste, to Alfred flew, 
Exclaiming with heart-piercing pathos, ‘‘ Let 
Me rest beside him! when the saint withdrew 
From earthly things, we for the last time met, 
Since we’d been lovers, and oh, then he said 
The grave at least might be our marriage bed ! ” 


She could no farther, overcome with hours 
Of vigil, and the fierce excitement of 
The recent battle, all her mortal powers 
Left her for ever, as repeating ‘‘ Love ! ” 
She reeled, and falling was caught by the King, 
Like a poor linnet with a broken wing. 


And these true lovers were together laid ; 
Their blameless lives had consecrated been 
To one pure purpose, and misfortune’s shade 
Had but descended on the earthly scene 
To render brighter that re-union, which 
Makes Heaven’s raptures so supremely rich, 
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Thro’ all years after, when King Alfred felt 


A moment’s weakness in the path of Right, 


Sprung from base instincts that within him dwelt, 


As within all men, Duty’s soul to blight, 
He only murmured, “‘ Lord direct these feet 





In those tracks trodden by my brother Neot.” 


Thro’ all years after, when King Alfred gazed 


With tender glances on his faithful Queen, 


He found his heart to Heav’nly levels raised ; 





And from his spirit would entirely wean 


Kach selfish feeling, false to Love’s pure truth, 


For the dear memory of lamented Ruth. 


THE END. 








AN INVOCATION. 


By H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 


=, 


UOYANT Fancy waft away 

ps On thy bright wings, my soul to-day! 
And from bitter paths in life 

Guide me where happiness is rife, 
Granting gleams of peace and joy 

Which will my every thought employ ;— 
So ’mid sweet Elysian bowers 

My min: shall spend some happy hours, 
Though my body still remain 

*Mid Life’s dull drudgery and pain. 


Who can tell the wondrous bliss 
Of such relief in world like this? 
Come then Fancy! waft away 

On thy soft wings my soul to-day, 
For a season of repose . 

From Life’s monotony and woes, 
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NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


By ‘* THICKNESSE.” 


EKLOVED! ‘The supreme hour has come, 
And we must part. Once more raise thine eyes 
And let me see the loving agony of thy soul. 
Nay ! look not! My bursting heart will break 
At the sight of that great anguish. 
My brain reels—O God ! take pity 
On our great temptations. If she had erred 
Would there have been no pardon 
On this side the grave ? 
Could Thy great might not soften human 
Hearts ? Is there no hope? None? None? 
I have loved thee but too well, my own ; 
So well, that with this hand 
Will I break the thread of unity 
Ere I lead thy soul to its damnation. 
Kntreat not sweet, for me to linger: 
Rather rejoice, that the hour has come 
For us to say good-bye. 
Seas shall flow between us—mountains 
Raise their crests, and I will range 
whilst thou 
Shalt stay behind, and tread the paths 
Of Duty. Walking by the side of him 
Who only has the right to guide thy steps— 
Thy Husband! Ay, let me say the word, 
And yet repeat it. 





O’er land and sea 





Husband ! hollow mockery of a social right— 
Tied by thy parent’s folly to one 

Who loads thee with regrets, and shame ; 
Who has no sympathy with thee 

In common. Who never had 

Thy love. Because in girlhood’s prime 

Thou thus wert linked together, is that 

Why love should have no part 
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In thy sad life; to make it seem 

More bearable. 

Thy nature slept until the day of our first 
Meeting. And then thy woman’s soul 

Rose up and waked to consciousness _ 

And understanding. Oh, happy days ! 

Oh, blissful hours. Long in my dreams 

Shall I live them o’er again. 

Hast thou forgotten, sweet—that day 

We wander’d by the river side, babbling 
Careless words of childish glee—one 

Whole day of happiness? No shadow 

Came between us. He was not there 

To mar our joy. 

And yet that very day it was that 

Showed to me our danger. Thine and mine. 
Nay, darling, do not weep. If my love 

Had not been so strong; so real; I might 
Have led thee to thy destruction. 

Oh love ! forgive me. The time is short, 

And we must part. “For ever ? ” dost thou ask ? 
Nay, I know not, little one. Perhaps, when 

1 am old and silver haired—if I die 

Not ere that time—I may come back 

And play the grand-dad to thy children. 

But now, with only thirty summers on my head, 
With manhood’s strongest passions hardly curbed, 
To look forward to that time— 

That dreary length of years—with no soft 

Voice to bear me consolation. 





Ah love ! have mercy let me go ere I 
Betray myself. It maddens me to see 

Those tears. Once more press thy lips to mine 
In long farewell—and swear, by all thou 
Holdest sacred, ne’er to let this 

Last kiss be defiled—by his lips 

Or another’s. Swear! Tis all I ask thee 


Beloved. Yet one more.—And now farewell ! 


—— 
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EVONARE. 


By ALFRED SMYTHE. 


ps the borrowed gold of even, 
at ’Neath the witching shade of trees, 
Where the fire-shafts from heaven 
Cleft the foliage, when the breeze— 
By the holiest feelings passioned— 
Sought beneath a cool retreat 
Bursting verdant beauties, fashioned 
In the early springtime sweet. 


Where the scented flower-bell flaunted 
Now a purple, now a blue ; 
Or to deeper pathways haunted 
By a plume of charnelled hue 
Waving o’er a soil of bistre, 
Chaste with many a patch of green, 
Dotted with the magic glister 
Of the liquid gems between. 


With unfreighted heart I wandered, 
Life before me void of care, 
Whilst my joyous spirit pondered 
On the love of Evonare. 
Maiden fairest, by whose presence 
Gloom-bound spirits are made free ; 
Angel of true hope,—blest essence 
Of a newer life to me. 


If, perchance, my voice may reach thee, 
On thy cherished charms I dwell, 
Turn not, loved one, I beseech thee, 
From the tale I thirst to tell ; 
Thirst ? because my lonely spirit 
Longs to drink of thee again ; 
Longs to tell the world thy merit, 
Longs to soothe the heart’s dark pain, 





































EVOVARE. 





Oft with studied footsteps lightest, 
In the gloaming of the year, 
When the landscape duns were brightest, 
In the Autumn’s richer gear ; 
When by Summer’s sunshine toasted, 
Fields would droop their gilded grains, 
And the earth in ripeness boasted 
Of the wealth within her veins. 


’Neath the trees my way I wended, 
Nature seeming fairer there, : 
Fairer far, for joy unended 
Shone forth in my Evonare. 
What to me the chirp of throstlings ? 
What to me the Zephyr’s sighs, 
When I drank her dress’s rustlings 
Heralding those loving eyes ? 


When I heard the sapless bramble 
Snap beneath the tiny feet, 

How my heart would throb and tremble ; 
How convulsively ’twould beat 

When, as though a ray of sunlight 
Gliding from its throne above, 

Onward, gently, stole that one bright 
Beauteous object of my love. 


Then unblemished joy would soar me— 
Like a song-bird on the wing— 
When her conscious face before me 
Blushed at love-lips’ whispering. 
And, at length, my true-love utt’rings 
On the tempting lips were stayed, 
As I strove to calm the flutt’rings 
Which my passioned words had made. 
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Eve on eve amid the stillness 
Of our leafy trysting-place, 
Ker the fangs of nightly chillness 
Wandered from a mighty space, 
Would our spirits twine united, 
And the sluggish moments fly, 
As though by our love affrighted 
They must hasten and go by. 


Oh, those days of raptured roaming 
Down the sheltered shadowed path ; 

Bright the shadows, glad the gloaming 
Promise of rich aftermath ; 

Oh, those joys so brightly dawning, 
Then but blossoms unmatured ; 

Oh, love’s fatal fever fawning, 
With a hopefulness endured ! 


All are past, the buds have rotted 
E’er they swelled to perfect bloom ; 
Love by grief is deeply moated, 
Hope lies buried in its tomb ; 
Darker, ever darker growing, 
Shadows drape the mourning earth, 
Seeds which promised much in sowing 


All have perished in their birth. 


Yet the bygone mem’ries hover 
Through my heart, and o’er my brain, 
Like that brilliant sunset, over— 
Never to be viewed again. 
Sun-clad shafts of fire golden 
Find not ingress through my tears, 
But o’er sorrow-clouds the olden 
Rain-sign bows across the meres. 


* * * * * * 








EVONARE. 





*Twas an Autumn night, and brighter 

Shone not sunset’s crimsoned sky ; 
And this heart with joy was lighter 

Than Time’s feather-flakes which tly. 
At the old, old spot I waited, 

Watched the shadows downward creep, 
With expectant eyes, soon fated 

In despondency to weep. 


Watched and waited till the daylight 
Closed her wearied eyes in sleep ; 

Watched and waited till the pale light 
Of the moon rose out the deep ;— 

Out that deep whose hollow mutt’rings 
Pierced our calm secluded wood, 

Like some dark-tongued spirit’s utt’rings 
Boding evil—spurning good. 


Night on night I wandered thither, 
Wildly sobbed forth— EvonarE ; ”— 
Saw our sheltered bower wither— 
Heard no answer to my prayer ! 
Night on night—and winds grew colder, 
Screeching through the bare-branched trees— 
Night on night yon sea waxed bolder, 
And the loose leaves groaned—disease. 


Leaden sameness brooded o’er me, 
Whilst the whirlpools of the wind 
Danced the deadened leaves before me 
To the sea’s wild chords behind ;— 

Resurrection false and nasty 
Of those vile and rotten things,— 
Resurrection grim and ghastly, 
Filling air with pallid wings, 
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How thou mov’dst my soul to sadness, 
Shaped my trembling lips to prayer, 
Smote my desp’rate mind to madness, 
Roused the, latent wind—despair. 
How those wild, unearthly dances 
Forced my shudd’ring soul to fall 
Fainting, as grim ghostly fancies 
Rose like phantoms to appall. 


Seeking yet again our bower, 
Vain I sought the olden scene ; 
Sought, yet saw not e’en a flower 
Witness of what once had been ;— 
Been and flourished, yet which vanished 
As the cheerless wintry snow 
Swept, like hoary exiles banished, 
From the heavens to earth below. 


Was she false ?—could I conceive it ? 
Yet the thought would on me grow, 
Faithless ? oh, should I believe it ? 
Solemnly Death answered—“ No ! ” 
Even then awhile I lonely 
Sank upon the dreary snow ; 
Wed to misery, heard I—only 
Gentle footsteps come and go. 


Only footsteps—yet I listened, 

Gladly to that novel sound, 
In our lovely wood which glistened 

With the frost-flakes on the ground. 
Oftentimes in sadness deepest 

Will a trivial sound attract, 
Attract thee even though thou weepest— 
And thy pain a time subact. 
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Thus it was with me, and ceasing 
For the moment to revolve 
Those heart-rending thoughts, 


Increasing as my sorrow I would solve ; 


I forgot my pain and listened, 
Sadly happy at the sound, 

Kven though around there glistened 
Chilly frost-flakes on the ground. 


Yet my hark’ning spirit painted 
Angels passing to and fro, 

With my misery acquainted 
Come to comfort me below ;— 


How I grasped the thought, not daring 


To upraise my downcast eyes, 
Feeling, sadly, that unsparing 
Truth such soothing balm denies. 


Then the steps approached me nearer, 
Stopping where I tearful lay ; 

Yet I durst not look, lest drearer 
Scenes would dissipate the fay. 

One had touched me ! and I started, 
Clasping at some floating hair— 
Was I dreaming ? Were we parted ? 

Saw I not my Evonare? 





“ EvonareE, my loved one—dearest,” 
I in trembling accents sobbed, 

““ RvonareE ! ” I cried, ‘‘ thou hearest, 
Tell me who is he who robbed 

Thee from thy devoted lover ? ” 
Then a far off whisper said, 

In a voice that seemed above her, 


‘Tt was Death, and she is dead.” 
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Yes, e’en then her phantom vanished, 
Mist and gloom supplied its place ; 
From her lover’s vision banished, 
She had melted into space. 
‘Templed graces reared for God-land, 
Sculptured virtues for its halls, 
I shall yet behold to laud, and 


Fit my time until she calls. 


ee —_—— — SEED 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 
By A. MacOwen. 


\K7 HEN evening shades are falling 
wo) Upon the landscape fair, 
When low the lark is calling 
His mate through dreamy air, 
Then, then I think of thee love, 
And if one thought with me 
Can dwell in lasting sweetness 
It is a thought of thee. 
What though the orbs around me 
With glittering splendour shine, 
In them I see the radiance 
Reflected but from thine, 
Reflected—yes, reflected, 
For nought can ere compare 
With thy bright eyes to me, love, 
So brilhant and so fair. 
Thus till we meet again, love, 
Thy name shall treasured be 
And all [ ask from thee, love, 


Is woman’s constancy 





TWO YULE-TIDES. 





TWO YULE-TIDES. 
By F. Grace BysHop. 


ee 
j AM here, by the old hall window, 
> 


Where two short years ago 
T kissed my winsome darling 
’Neath the Christmas Mistletoe. 
How I watched her eyelids drooping 
’Neath their shadowy lashes’ fringe, 
And the blush of Love’s awaking 
Flood her face with rose-bud tinge— 
And bright the yule-log sparkled 
In the ancient hall, I trow, 
When I wooed and won my darling 
’Neath the glistening mistletoe. 


How we joined the merry dancers, 

We, the gayest of the gay— 

For to us the world was golden, 

How could aught be dull that day ? 

How sweet each stolen pressure 

Of her wee hand soft and white, 

As I held it in the dances 

That happy Christmas night— 
Whilst the merrie yule-log sparkled, 
Throwing out its ruddy glow 
On the glistening holly-berries 


And the sacred mistletoe. 
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Can I now recall the waking 
From the dream, alas! too fair ? 
When my heart is well nigh breaking 
’Neath its soddened weight of care— 
When again the snow was shrouding 
All the earth in dazzling white, 
The angels called my darling 
Just a year that Christmas night. 
This year the yule-log sparkles— 
But I do not heed its glow— 
I have hung no holly-berries 
No glist’ning mistletoe. 


FRAGMENTS FROM A BROKEN LIFE. 
By ‘* More.”’ 


, 187—. 





To Elsie Lenore L——, on her birthday, November 
CHAPTER I. 


In Yours. 


1m is said that the liver of this life was born into the 
al world. 

Of course, as far as he himself, is concerned the correctness of 
such an assertion can be inferred only from analogy, inasmuch as 
the proceeding must have taken place before he had the honour of 
making his own acquaintance. He supposes he must have begun 
somewhere, sometime, somehow; but there is one alternative, 
and to this at times the younger man has seemed rather to 
incline— that he is nothing still. (He makes a present of the 


idea to anybody.) 
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But if he began, where his beginning began who knoweth ? 
how it began, who can tell ?—and where his end shall end is a 
thought most stifling. 

His first experience was a prospect of darkness comprehend- 
ing length without breadth, and height without depth, together 
with a feeling like the sound of silence;—so difficult it is to 
describe Nothing even when merging into Not-Nothing. 

His first utterance was a squeak—the first movement of a 
machine imperfectly oiled: and it is probable that his last will be 
a groan as the worn-out machine creaks to a stoppage. 

In the pinafore department of life he spent less time than 
most people. The sports of children satisfied not him. Blue 
dreamy melancholy eyes look from his first photograph. At 
that earlier age indeed he would well have given the Centre of 
Gravity a definition of his later years,—‘ The presiding quaker 
at a quaker’s meeting—or me.” 

He was a little foolishacre. Though at school they crammed 
him with vocables he took very early to philosophy. Was a 
Darwinian long before he heard of princely Darwin. Was con- 
vinced he had worn off his tailin the nursery rocking-chair ; 
was certain the stump was left. Hada great aversion to clothes ; 
likewise to being washed. In a mole on his face found a relic of 
the tawny hide of his ancestors. Said it was perfect practice 
inherited when a sugar plum found its way to his mouth in the 
dark ; said it was perfect practice of his own practising when he 
found his way to his mouth with a spoon. 

He would pore on brooks most, or quiet tarns. Much mystery 
he found where the heavens reversed sank dreaming in the water 
of a waterbutt ; much in the number three; much in himself. 
To him the whole universe seemed alive, sometimes with love, 
sometimes with terror ; but oftenest with love. Superstitious to 
a degree, there were nevertheless times when he would defy 
augury altogether. 

He was constantly making machines; hence the mechanic 
tendency of his early verses ; (see below). 

Finally this singular liver of life had a curious habit of trying 
conclusions. Of this he was conscious; and as a specimen of 
his early humour it may be told that he once compared the 
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process to two lunatics cutting their throats; and it is evident 
their conclusions were trying. 

If we follow the prodigy to school we shall find his astonished 
schoolmaster meekly assuring him, “If I had four boys like you 
I would make my fortune.” Responded the philosopher, “ But 
not Mrs. W’s as well; not while I am in this pair of trousers.” 

These schooldays must be dismissed with one or more words. 
‘They were a period of much ill-health, and consequently little 
incident. He was at the beginning a great favourite with that 
schoolmaster. When the reverend gentleman first called him to 
correction, the young one fled round a table; but the old one 
inwardly groaning “If I had only half such a pair of legs,” at 
length in cheery and alluring accents thus ;—“‘ Really I will not 
hurt you; see, I strike myself.” 

He did not hurt him that time; merely introduced him to the 
cane. But ona day the youngster was regaling himself with 
ginger beer, as he reclined in a nest he had built in the tallest 
elm of the playground ; underneath walked the man of the birch ; 
on his head fell gentle dregs of ginger beer. The man was 
short-sighted ; but as it did not rain beyond the tree, the marvel 
(so they report) ended in roll-call and correction. 

Nicknames given by schoolboys to their fellows are not unfre- 
quently sure indications of some characteristic; and therefore it 
may be useful to mention some of the sobriquets applied to the 
originator of these “‘ Fragments,” in the capacity of schoolboy. 
Snch are ‘“ Dictionary,’ and ‘ Miss M——.” This latter 
evidently denotes a nature sensitive and feminine. *But an 
examination of his titles of dignity at the next and last school 
would lead us to conclude that he was there distinguished by the 
making of machines and verses. 

Little else in his schooldays is worthy of notice, saving his 
dreams. These he turned to profit as were never dreams turned 
before. At one time his sleep-life gave him the solution of a 
problem ; at another the translation of his Xenophon. 

Leaving school with very little knowledge, and proportionately 
greater ignorance, our unripe Diogenes plunges for a few months 








*As to the former, that also may be said to point to a peculiarity m 
some measure feminine-—the possession of a plentiful supply of words. 
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into pantigraphy. Conceptions of cosmogony seem first to 
have occupied his attention ; and a brief outline of the results of 
his inquiries in this direction, as found in the fragmentary 
chronicle of his thought-life, will be useful so far as it indicates 
the nature of the studies by which his mind was chiefly moulded, 
and as it illustrates his contemplations in Chapter ITI. 

“ Far in the eternal past,” he says, ‘‘ there were shaken and 
sown on an abyss random-rolling suns—the firstling sand of 
this inversion of Time’s great glass. So through millions of 
millenniums revolved into being the heavens with their multitnd- 
inous round stars—and me.” 

But for his first animated ancestors he looks back, as others do, 
to lucky globules; which globules through great ages were 
modified and moulded into fern, monster, forest, monkey, Dutch 
tulips and London Society. Great is his belief in the Law of 
Progress, in the better man to be—the universal ‘man of charity : 
indeed he goes so far as to determine,—‘‘ The moral being is a 
development from the physical, and the same law which induced 
its development regulates and stimulates its subsequent growth. 
Obedience to this law, and to that which this law has created, is 
“Doing Right.” What we call “ conscience ” is the feeling of 
obedience or disobedience to our inherent tendency to progress. ... 
Some command over energy is common to all forms of life, but 
in earlier types obedience is forced by circumstance ;_ freer will 
is of course a later development. .... This is a perfect plan by 
which a being is made responsible for his own actions, a plan 
which makes possible Right and Wrong..... Selfishness is the 
lowest vice ; it finds its origin in the very beginning of existence, 
viz., the mere struggle for existence. Charity I place at the other 
extreme of being; it is the highest of virtues, made perfect in 
the world already in the person of the Divine Man who “ went 
about doing good.” Between these two extremes stands the 
whole ladder of human morality... .. This tendency, or rather, 
necessity to progress is one with the whole making of things, 
whether the “ things” be a life, a nation, a globe, a system, or 
a universe. Charity bears to the “ fluid haze of light ” which 
was the original form of this phase of our system the 
same relation that the flower bears to the seed from which it 
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took being.” 

Any sketch of the studies of our unknown fountain of what 
may haply be accounted instruction as well as amusement would 
be incomplete without a mention of his metaphysical achieve. 
ments. But “mention” they will have—and nothing more; 
for metaphysicians appear to be as plentiful as nuisances, and 
about as useful; at any rate they are too much for the ordinary 
sufferer from humanity. 

His attempt at novel writing, however, may deserve a passing 
glance. The following few sentences which conclude the first 
chapter of an abandoned novel, seem to give evidence of some 
distaste for this branch of literature :— 

“Yes, there on the brow of the beetling cliff they linger, 
Angelina and her true-hearted lover. Far, far below, so far 
that the restless sough of the sea is but faintly audible, the idle 
summer waves wash gently the reclining rocks, and break into a 
thousand splendid hues the last low light ofthe dying sun. Will 
these two ever again stand side by side on the heath-sprent_ bul- 
warks of their native land ? 

But lo! issuing from the shameful shadow of a growan block 
hard by, Percy’s hated rival approaches stealthily behind; another 
moment, and the ill-fated pair are thrust over the fearful cliff. 

‘I say, Angelina, it’s all up with us,’ he remarked as together 
they descended from the brink of the precipice. 

‘IT should say it was all down,’ observed she. 


These were their last words for the present.’’* 


Of course he finished by writing verse. 

On the sour face of every fool, sour as an unripe crab-apple, 
up-turned that nasal organ the nose: nose superior to the occa- 
sion: nose seeking in the sky some portent to set forth such 
horror. 

A red-hot iron has a trick of burning. So he versed it rather 
vexedly at first ; he called it “The Age we die in ;” he let it run 








*As tothe title of the novel, choice was undecided between 
“Stumped,” ‘ Blue Noses,” ‘ Cometh up as a Cauliflower—or 
Shower,” “ Green as a Grasshopper is He,” and “She said ‘I 
am aweary, aweary.” ”’ 
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thus :— 
Come, listen all, 
Both great and small, 

And ye of medium size too, 
Goodwill and rage, 
Blockhead and sage, 

And moderately wise too. 

* * * * * 
And fytte the next 
Shall take for text 

Machines ; and take for proems 
Growing machines, 
Knowing machines, 

Machines for making poems ; 





Machines of slaves 
For filling graves, 
Machines for eating dinners, 
Lying machines, 
Dying machines, 
Machines for saving sinners.” 





And so on :—that is to say, if it had gone on. But at this 
point he stopped, distrustful of his power, and still more of his 
authority, merely observing, ‘‘ I should not wonder if my critics 
were to tell me ten cows must have died of that tune: well, 

‘He that fights and runs away 
Will live to ’—run away again !” 

Where water has recently been poured the ground is apt to be 
damp. But still he persevered in verse making, as scanty, 
grudging time permitted, credited the groves with High-and 
Dry-ades, the Moon with minions, Mankind with virtues. The 
world would stop, he said, if no one wound it up; and there 
could never be room for everybody and their thoughts unless 
some one expanded such a small atom of the universe; that 
poetry too wanted winding up occasionally, poetry, the watch 
that showed the uninitiated the signs of the times though they 
knew not how it went nor what was in it. 
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tense, 


Later on we find him resuming his attacks on the above-men- 
tioned stampers-out of sensibility ; and if of no importance to the 
wise, the coming surly couplets are respectfully presented to the 
otherwise :— | 

“‘ Save me, good heaven, from that ethereal breed 
Who feign ‘ Nil Admirari’ for their creed, 
Who see Jove’s toothpick in the lightning flash 
And hear him snoring in the thunder crash : 
If not the refuse of a frozen sphere 
They’re refuse of humanity down here.” 





Lastly he goes toa dictionary and looks out the word “ Duty ” ; 
concludes that measles and poetry and metaphysics are, after all, 
diseases of the green days of youth; that wrangling and railing, 
at all times unseemly, are, in poetry, most unlovely. ‘Let 
those,” he continues, ‘‘who have no work to do sing such songs 
and have their measles and metaphysics; life is an action, not a 
dream. And he finishes by affirming that he will (for the time 
being) listen to Horace alone :— 


“The highest virtue is from vice to fly, 


To be no fool the first philosophy.” 





CHAPTER II. 


IN LOVE. 


poor he has learnt what flowers are for, what the 
=) birds have to sing of, what the stars have for language. 
But it does not appear that he brushes his hat the more scrupu- 
lously though he loves and is loved ; only he makes better verses 
—and a worse wiseacre. 

Nor is the sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow forgotten; on the 
contrary he is found guilty of planning a poem to each of those 
interesting inspirers of song :— 
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“‘Shakspere says ‘his mistress’ eyebrow,’ 
But leal Lenore has two I trow, 

And the worst of it is Iam sorely loth 
‘To sing of one only, and not of both ; 

I don’t think one can be held in a tether 
Of verse, but two trip well together.” 


Lovers are lunatics. Then is the living world a lunatic. But 


she was a fay from fairyland. Some portions of her 


picture and of her accomplishments may be seen in his poems :— 


Eyes :— 
‘‘ Heavenly blue, and beautiful as heaven, 
But sweeter far, as they to earth were nearer.” 
Hair :— 
‘“<'Tremulous tresses stolen from starlight, 
Spun out by fairies, floated round my fair.” 


Mind :— 
“Thought within thought, living beyond Beyond.” 


Neck :— 


‘¢ Snow-moulded.” 
Arms :— 
‘‘ Of driven snow.” 
[ips :— 
‘‘'That to see was luscious.” 
Hands :— 
** Marvels of.” 
Brow :— 
“Where majesty 
Sat on marble throned high.” 


Cheeks :— 


” or as alternative, 


‘<A praiseless treasure : 
“‘ Soft silken blooms that the fresh country sun 
So fondly kiss’d, he left rich rosy streaks 


That told the sweet theft when his lips were gone.” 
Breath :— 
“Honey :” ‘ Ambrosial odours.” 
Eyebrows :— 
“ Delicate currents of hazel light.” 
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Eyelashes :— 
“ Eaves of drooping gossamer.” 
Foot :— 
“ A fairy splendour that the flowers 
With blushes kissed and bow’d to.” 


Step :— 
‘‘Cushion’d touches, moving soft sweet spaces 
Light as bird from bough to blossom’d bough.” 
Whisper :— 
“ Mocks the words in language.” 
Voice :— 
“ Can be expressed only by naked notes : ” 
« Sparkling sounds from a living lyre.” 


Face generally :— 
‘‘Stream’d melodies.” 


Sum Total :— 
‘‘ Hark, breathers, heed: more than all songs have sung, 
More than the throats unborn have left to sing, 
More than profoundest throes of each strong tongue 
Fail’d to the utterance of sound to bring, 
More than all this art thou.” 





So he made the usual booby of himself. 
But of this he seems not unconscious, for most of the above 
ringing of new changes on old bells is taken from a poem entitled 
‘The Mixture, as before.” Moreover, he makes the finale of 
this strain :— 
“‘ Some patients may compassionate the sick, 
And kindred cripples, if they can, secure 
A kindred cure.” 

But look at these lovers. 

In dreams they float in joy, orin waking life they walk through 
fields of never-fading flowers; much like poetry becomes the 
vocal intercourse between such twain; but at the pauses when 
utterance were profanity, even as the music in two silent lyres 1s 
their speech, and in the profound soul-world of each other’s eyes 
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they see the sweet voiceless sounds. If they read, they read in 
the ethereal volumes_of the stars. The sea is a glory alive with 
love—the universe is love, and never terror now. Care is the 
scabbard of his knife, the target of her arrows :—‘“‘ Minest mine,” 
he whispers, and she murmurs, “ Inseparably thine.” 

The old, old story. 

And so are all the rest of their ways and whisperings of love, 
although, of course, they to themselves are a new result of 
creation, and each has great ideas of dying at any given notice. 
How they met in that fairy-ring under the sycamore, by paths 
where few but fairies tread; how they wandered by the banks of 
their own beloved river; how they watched the sunset and the 
moonrise, and the coming on of the stars, and with vain vision 
sought to look into the twin Hternities. How they parted. Their 
doting on the past—that most precious of all their treasures,— 
‘‘ What we have had is ours, come love, come death : ”—their 
dreaming—and, alas, their doubting for the future. But hear 
him speak and her reply :— 

He :—‘ My thoughts are like those dead leaves that flutter 
singly to the lake, and then scud sad and crowding to themarge, 
swept by the brush of Autumn, till with an ever-increasing shroud 
they veil the lustrous water. For one by one faded fancyings 
and withered hopes come to me from the unseen, and their fore- 
boding crowd darkens all my soul. Love, let us crown ourselves 
with these buds of hope before they are withered.” 

Lenore :—~‘‘ Why, that is hard, to be gathered mere buds. 
Those leaves lived all their day, and even now they lie down in 
the lap of Nature to rest, and not to die. In the great process of 
Life they will soon take part again.” 

He :—‘‘ I wish we were two leaves.” 

Lenore :—‘‘ I should wish we were two flowers: no harm in 
looking nice and smelling sweet.” 

He :—*' You are a flower, better than all and beyond all 
growth of violets, Lenore: Heaven grant you may know the 
perfect joys of blossoming. I will do my best. If on this gilded 
and slippery globe there is yet one sure foot-hold, there will I 
plant my foot, and fight my way to knowledge, honour, wealth, 
and you. Yes, to that country parsonage the country parson will 
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yet take his bride; and then I shall fulfil my promise, and write 
poetry, and you will sing to me about all this :— 
Her finger is upon his lips as she sings to him now, 
“Dreams, very dreams ; 
And yet how sweet, and sweeter far than life.” 


(To be Continued.) 


A VISION OF LOVE. 


By Ricwarp Lawson GALES. 


LL white she stood upon the verdant lawn ; 
Save that her eyes were like the violets bright, 
Of Paestum, blowing in the odorous dawn, 
Scenting the balmy night. 


Save that her lips were like the glowing rose 
Of Eastern story—and within, her tongue 

Was like the nightingale, who glorious woes 
In richest music sung. 


Her cheeks were like the lilies of the dale, 
All lilies, and confined each golden cur] 
With lilies, trembling ’neath her snowy veil 

Clasped with great stars of pearl. 


And all around her classic-shapen head 
A starry halo shone into the night, 

That with the radiance that the moonbeams shed 
Mingled its purer light. 


A crowned queen, a woman and a bride, 

She stood serene, a statue from the Greek, 
Filled with the breath of God; she gently sighed, 
And turned her head to speak, 
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Her voice was like the seraph’s, as he sings, 
Was like the martyrs, faithful to endure, 

“ For I am Love,” she said, and waved her wings, 
“Am Love, the true, the pure. 


I am not that mad, wild, and wanton boy 

The ancients made me, armed with bow and dart, 
Not so—it is my office and my joy 

To bless—not wound—the heart. 


To strengthen, and to comfort, and to raise, 
And mind and thought to cleanse and purify ; 
The Love which changes not—but constant stays, 
And for the loved will die. 


And not till man is perfect will I cease 

To watch the world’s great teachers die and live, 
To fill them with my spirit, and the Peace 

Which I alone can give. 


And oftentimes, incarnate on the earth 

D’ve walked amid the taunts and blows of men, 
Bearing the hatred, and the brutal mirth 

With patient Love; and when 


Because that I am Love, they sought to slay, 
I still have carried out my glorious aim, 
Which is to-day as it was yesterday, 
And ever will the same.” 


She paused, and straightway then, a seraph-burst, 
Clear and delicious, warbled o’er the lawn, 

So she dissolved in music, as the first 
Of myriad hues of dawn 


Glowed in the liquid and transparent Kast, 

Till, by their brightness, all the day was filled 
With glory, and the angel’s pean ceased, 
And all was hushed and stilled. 
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THAMAR CAREY. 


By G. Branca Harvey. 


CHAPTER IV. 


- as he sat alone pondering over his son’s folly. 
“A lady ? Shew her in.” 


carefully behind him. 


“Thamar Carey.” 


my consent !” 


I tell you it is useless.” 


look on his face again.” 


never be his wife.” 


“Much.” 

“Do you threaten me ?” 
“No, I warn you.” 
“You are kind,” was the sneering answer. 
































iN LADY to see you, please sir.”—Such was the startling 


announcement made by the old servant to Martin Tregore, 


The man obeyed, and then softly retired, closing the door 


“ May I ask your name, Madam?” inquired the old man 
rising, impressed by the dignified bearing of his visitor. 


‘‘The woman to whom my son dared to engage himself without 


“Yes, I am that woman,” she replied calmly. 
‘Tf you have come to plead your cause with me, Miss Carey, 


“T would not so humble myself, as to plead at the feet of one 
who has shown he has no mercy,” was the scornful response. 

“Madam!” exclaimed the enraged father, ‘‘ Madam, you 
marry my son at your peril; and as I have told him, I will never 


‘TI shall not marry your son without your consent.” 

“What do you mean ? ” he demanded eagerly. 

“Simply this, that I love your son too deeply to ruin his 
prospects with you; but at the same time, Agnes Tregore shall 


‘You speak in riddles, girl; what can you do to prevent it ?” 
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“Tam honest with you, Martin Tregore; which is more than 
many are. You will find that, like yourself, I have spoken no 
words out of mere bravado.” 

“ And I repeat my former decision—that before a year is out, 
my son is married to his cousin, or-——” 

“Stay !” broke in the stern voice. ‘‘ You have given me 
your answer. Itis enough. I leave this house never to enter it 
again, save once. You have spurned me, Martin Tregore ; the 


consequences be on your own head. But remember this; you 





will live to rue the day when you made an enemy of Thamar 
Carey. Farewell—we shall meet again.” 

That night, bright lights gleamed forth from the windows of 
Tregore Manor, and the sound of music was borne down to the 
water’s edge ; where a dark figure sat, watching with keen eyes 
the forms of the dancers, as they passed to and fro in the mazes 
of the dance. 

Leaning against one of the open windows was Jerome 
Carey, idly toying with a rose; while his dark eyes scanned each 
pair of dancers as they flew by. At last, suddenly and swiftly, 
there came towards him a young girl of about one-and-twenty, 
with a wistful look in her soft brown eyes, as she listened to the 
gay badinage of her partner. 

“Let us rest a little; I am so tired,” she said, “ and it is 
cool here.” 

“Mind you do not catch cold, Blanche; or I shall get into 
disgrace,” said her cousin ruefully ; for it was Frederick Tregore. 

“Not I,” she answered gaily—then perceiving they were not 
alone, she raised her eyes, and encountered those of Jerome 
Carey fixed full upon her. 

Her start and exclamation made her companion turn round. 

“Why Carey, I thought you had made up your mind not to 
come. How is your sister ?” | 

“Very well, thank you. How do you do, Miss Blanche ? ” and 
he made way for her at his side. 

“T want a few words with you, Jerome, before you leave. 
What made you so late ?” 

“ Laziness, I suppose.” 
“ Well—‘ better late than never’. I will leave Blanche with you 
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while I go and do the agreable ; terribly hard work sometimes, I 
can tell you.” 

“Don’t you think it would be pleasanter outside ? ”’ inquired 
Jerome, offering his arm to his companion. 

“T must not stay long, or I, shall be in disgrace as well as my 
cousin,” came the timid response. 

“ Only a minute or so.—Have you kept any dances for me ?” 

‘‘T could not. But Fred was so good; I told himI wanted to 
keep two, and so he wrote his initials in the spaces that none 
could ask me for them: see !” 

“It is a wonder you were not tempted to break your pro- 
mise,” he whispered, laying his hand on hers as it rested on his 
arm. 


“Oh, no—I would not break a promise,” 


she said shyly, 
glancing up at the dark handsome face beside her. ‘ Would 
you?” 

“It depends: circumstances oblige me to sometimes.” 

“‘T should not like anyone to make me a promise and then 
break their word,” exclaimed Bianche quickly. 

“Ah, you are not acquainted with the world; its disappoint- 


ments and evil as I am ” 





and a half sigh escaped the gambler’s 
lips. 

Oh, the wondrous compassion that shone in the upturned eyes. 
It told a pleasant tale to the deceiver at her side. 

Bending down till the dark moustache nearly touched her 
cheek, he said—‘‘ I have so few to take an interest in me, that 
your sympathy is doubly precious.” 

‘Let us go back,” was the sole reply ; but, as the light fell on 
her face, Jerome saw the downcast look of pleasure, and knew 
she was not offended. 


‘‘ Blanche, Blanche ! ” 


called an imperious voice. ‘Oh, there 
you are! and Mr. Carey, Welcome!” and the gay satirical heiress 
held out her hand. 

‘Gay as ever; will nothing ever damp your flow of spirits ?”’ 

“ Not until I see the first grey hair peeping among my ringlets, 
and find my youthful complexion is fading.” 

“ You need not think of either trouble for some time to come,” 


was the deferential reply. 
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—_—_—_— 


“Of course not. After all the repeated declarations of my 
gentlemen friends on this subject, I am convinced my beauty is 
long enduring. But will you not dance ?” 

“ With yourself? yes.” 

“ Unfortunately Iam engaged. Stay, thereis Miss Chantry.” 

“That lady in yellow ?” 

“ Yes, is she not charming? you need not fear to praise her 
before me, though I am a woman,” laughed the sprightly 
heiress. 

‘“‘T cannot admire your taste: she is decidedly passé.” 

“ Passé! what with that fair bloom upon her cheeks, and the 
rich tresses of her golden hair? Nay, you are difficult to 
please.” 

“T am not indeed.” 

“ What style do you admire ? ” 

Without withdrawing his eyes from the gay scene before 
him, Jerome commenced.— She must be small, but not too 
slight; with a face in which gentleness, truth, and sweetness 
dwell side by side. Her 

“Why you are describing Blanche! Well child, I hope you are 





flattered,” said Agnes sharply; watching the countenances of 
her two companions. 

Her sister shrank back, a startled look on her blushing face ; 
but with calm indifference Jerome met the keen eyes that were 
reading his own. 

“The description would certainly do for your sister. That 
reminds me, Miss Blanche, this is our dance.” 

“1 will leave you then,” remarked Agnes. ‘But I thought 
you were engaged before, Blanche, for all dances.” 

“'Tregore kindly withdrew his claim in my favour, as I was 
too late to obtain a dance for myself,” returned Jerome with a 
smile at his trembling partner. 

“Oh, I see’”’—and, baffled by the calm politeness of his 
manner, Miss Tregore retired. 

One pair of happy feet sped over the enue that night; and 
one anxious heart was lulled to rest by a few soft glances from 
a pair of brown eyes ; and a few tenderly spoken words. 
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CHAPTER V. 


| 


" Tl SUPPOSE Frederick invited Mr. Carey, mamma did not I 
air know,” said Agnes, as the two sisters sat by the drawing. 


room fire. There was no response. Blanche evidently had not 
heard her. 

“* Blanche ! ” 

“ Yes,” and her sister raised her head, ‘‘What did you say ? ” 

‘None so deafas those who willnot hear,” was the mischievous 
rejoinder, “have you met the Careys lately ? ” 

““T met Mr. Carey on the beach the other day,” said Blanche 
hastily, trying to appear unconcerned. 

“ Did you ? well, what was the subject of his conversation this 
time ? ” 

‘Nothing important,” replied her sister, who felt ill at ease 
beneath the elder girl’s scrutiny. 

“Just what I should imagine from Mr. Carey. He never 
has much to say for himself,” was the placid rejoinder. 

“Oh, Agnes, how can you! He is considered very clever.” 

‘“‘Indeed—You see, my dear, he has never taken me into his 
confidence ; so I have not enjoyed the benefit of his wisdom.” 

“*T am not in his confidence.” 

“Then I think it would be better if you were : Jerome Carey 
does not bear the best of characters.” 

“‘ Report ”—said Blanche gaily, though her heart sank as she 
spoke. 

‘And well vouched for. Sir William Beresford knew him 
when they were in Paris, and he says scarcely a night passed 
but Mr. Carey was to be seen at alow gambling place. Even 
Frederick says he frequents low society.” 

“While Fred himself is with the sister,” retorted Blanche, 
roused to something like spitefulness: but Agnes did not 
wince. | 

“ Tf you think you have annoyed me, you are mistaken. I am 
aware that our cousin spends much of his time at the cottage; 
but that does not follow you are to be constantly meeting the 
brother : accidentally, of course.” 
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“ Agnes ! ” said her sister, too much stunned by the remark 
to do more than exclaim. 

“Yes, my dear, you forget that other people have eyes, beside 
yourself.” 

“ And if they have, it is nothing to me. I have not done any- 
thing to be ashamed of, ” was the angry retort. 

“Then your face speaks lies, Blanche. Oh, you silly thing ; 
as if everyone could not read your secret,”—and Agnes leaned 
back in her chair, and laughed derisively. 

“T don’t believe it—I might say the same of you and Fred,” 
indignantly exclaimed Blanche. 

“You would not be far wrong; but I shall not break my heart. 
I think I prefer a title.” 

‘*¢ How can you be so mean ! ” 

“Tam not mean; I should stand a better chance of being 
happy, than with a man like young Carey, however much I might 
love him.” | 

“T shall go to bed,” said Blanche shortly,—‘‘ Good-night, 
Agnes.” 

‘‘Good-night. Mamma bade me tell you not to walk about 
with Mr. Carey alone.” 

Hardly waiting to hear the rest of the sentence, Blanche 
hastened up-stairs, gained her room, and closing the door, flung 
herself upon the bed, and burst into a passion of tears. 

* * * * * * * 

It was with a very sad countenance that Blanche passed her 
accustomed seat on the beach, and went slowly round the point. 

‘He will not find me here; but ah, how unkind he will think 
me.” Fate was, however, kind to the desolate little maiden ; for 
she had hardly commenced to read, when a tall figure, clad in 
grey, sprang lightly down the cliff path behind and joined her. 

“Running away, Miss Blanche: what have I done?” and he 
sat down by her side, without waiting for response or permission, 

“ T thought I would try a new place.—It is pleasanter here,” 
was the nervous answer. : 

“ Was that your only reason ? ” he asked, bending forward 
and regarding her keenly. 

Blanche did not speak. 
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SERRE 


“ Miss Tregore, you need not be afraid to tell me: if, indeed, I 
have not already guessed the cause of your silence.” 

“ Mr. Carey, my parents do not approve of my walking about 
with you alone.” 

Her face, as she spoke, grew very pale, and the dark eyes 
looked away toward the sea. 

“Does that mean I am never to speak to you unless they are 
with you ? What have you heard, Blanche ? In pity tell me.” 

The girl’s face flushed at the vehemence of his words, then 
turning to him, she said, “ You have been very kind to me, and 
it is not my place to judge you; but while you have been decei- 
ving me with regrets for your former conduct, you have not 
amended it.” 

““ My conduct, Blanche! I do not profess to be a good man, 
but I cannot bear that you should say I have deceived you. Ihave 
spoken more freely to you than I should have done, or intended 
to do; but it was your sweet sympathy that led me on, and in 
your presence I seemed to be a better man. But that is over 
now, and there only remains one thing left for me to do—bid you 
farewell.” 

“No, I did not mean that: Iam still your friend, indeed I 
am ”’—and she stretched out her hand timidly. 

“It cannot be,” he said taking it in his. ‘‘ Your words have 
wakened me from a too happy dream, to the terrible truth: I 
love you. Do not shrink from me, Blanche; for after this I will 
offend no more. From the day your gentle kindness was extend- 
ed to me, my lite seemed changed; and from the barren waste 
of an ill-spent life, a new hope sprang forth. It was madness, | 
own, but could I look on you, listen to your dear counsel day by 
day, and not love you ? ” 

The passionate appeal in his voice was more than Blanche 
could bear, and, covering her face with her hands, she burst into 
tears. 

In an instant he was kneeling by her. 

“Forgive me if I have pained you—let my words be forgotten 
or”’—As she raised her head and looked up, ‘can it be you care 
for me, my darling ?”’ cried the young man eagerly, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, he threw his arms round her, and drew her to him. 
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“And you love me, Blanche?”—No need for an answer in 
words: it was given in the soft glance of the upturned eyes, and 
by the blushing cheek. 

“ Jerome,” she said presently,—“‘ what did you see to care for 
in a girl like me ? ” 

If the answer had been given with any regard for truth, it 
would have been, “‘ your money,”—but in low, earnest tones 
came the words ‘‘ Because you are good and beautiful, my 
Blanche.” 

‘“ And I am rich,” she said with a sweet smile, ‘“‘ah, I am so 
glad for your sake—I never cared for my own.” 

“Yes, you are rich,” he said slowly: as though the idea had 
just dawned on him, and the knowledge were a pain. 

“Tt will not make you love me less, J erome,” she said 
anxiously. 

“ No, that were not possible; but the world will say I sought 
you for your money, that I am not capable of love. And Blanche, 
dear as you are to me, I could not bear that.” 

“ But I would not believe them !” she said vehemently—“ I 
would dare them to say it before me. Nothing Jerome, nothing 
shall tempt me to be false to you in word or thought.” 

In spite of his cold selfish nature, the gambler was touched by 
the perfect faith of the girl he was so cruelly deceiving; and 
with the first real feeling of affection he pressed his 
lips to hers, whispering, ‘‘ My darling, you are too good tor me. 
But your parents and sister are no friends of mine.” 

“ Jerome,” she replied earnestly, ‘‘ My parents may forbid me 
marrying you, but they cannot help my loving you as long 
as I live.” 

“Dear one, they will part us, and others will seek to win the 
love that is so precious to me,” he urged. 

“T do not want money—and oh, if I were bid to choose from 
the richest and noblest in the land, I would turn from them all 
for your sake.” 

There was a solemnity in her words, that reassured her lover ; 
and he felt however weak she might be by nature, her love for 
him was too deep to be easily uprooted. 
(To be Continued.) 
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ON THE DEATH OF JOHN CHIDDY. 


Who sacrificed his life to prevent an accident to the Flying 
































Dutchman. 


By Roperr Bake. 


"XPS WAS late; and slowly home along the line 
t#), The labourer strolled ; his coat across his arm, 
And his tall form swaying with thoughts divine 
Of rest, and of the evening’s purple charm. 
His every movement showed the strength and grace 
Of God’s most noble work, a periect man, 
And smiles would often light his pensive face 
To think of his clean home and table plain ; 
And of his loving wife, and children’s eyes, 
And the shrill welcome of their joyous cries. 


He paused, for from the rails he felt the thrill, 

That told the mighty monster was at hand, 
Whose swiftness, tamed to man’s resistless will. 

Links the far cities of the wondering land— 
He glanced to meet its rush with thoughtless sigh, 

And sudden, right across its destined path, 

A huge stone met the horror of his eye, 

And well he knew the impatient giant’s wrath, 
If thus opposed, would—as a mother, wild, 
Might crush in mad despair her unborn child— 
Tear from his riven breast his dreaming load, 
And spread their ruin on the iron road. 


One moment to his faltering gaze arose 
Pictures of ruined home, and partner’s pain, 
Then he but thought of others’ wider woes, 
And the grand British blood beat bold again. 
He sprang to meet his fate ; he caught the stone, 
And with tremendous strength rolled it away. 
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“Thank God,” he cried, then with one startled groan, 
Beneath the cruel wheels, he shattered lay ; 

For swift as lightning from the fleets of God, 

Which sweep the winds, and pour His fires abroad, 

Swift as an eagle, quivering to slay, 

The flying fiend had burst upon his prey. 


Oh, Britain ; pour thy wealth like water now, 
That sons of such a sire may live to learn 

How thou canst soothe a widowed mother’s woe, 
And give the fame that he was lost to earn. 

That in thy grandest cities there may rise, 
Built by thy love, conspicuous from afar, 

Proud monuments to him who in the skies 
Mates with the conqueror of Trafalgar, 

For his last cry was but the exultant mirth 
With which like Prince disguised, ’mid heaven’s cheers 

He tore the rags which here had hid his birth, 
And sprang to his true place among his peers. 





REVIEWS. 


“Unstrone Links,” by J. R. Waller, (Darlington).—This is a 
small volume containing about 70 short Poems, or “ Lyrics” as they 
are termed, many of which are touching, and all of them will be wel- 
come to a numerous class of readers. Some are an obvious imitation 
of the manner of well known Poets: for instance the verses entitled 
“A Waif” and the “ Orphan’s Wail,” being “after” Hood. The 
pathos of some of the pieces, notably “ Lizette” is genuine and cannot 
fail to touch a heart string that renders us the better for being tuned. 
The poems being so short there is necessarily no plot or story con- 
tained in any, nor are there ideas worked out, and but few poetic 
gems of thought. We should advise this author to endeavour by the 
study of nature and character to create jewels, as his versification 
gives ample evidence of ability to place them im an appropriate 
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setting. The preface by an ardent admirer savours too much of a 
panegyric to attain its object of prepossessing a reader. 

Received—and will be reviewed in due course :—Schiller’s 
“ Witiiam TELL,” translated into English verse by D.C. Campbell, 
author of “‘ Essex: a play” (Williams and Norgate), “ Southwestern 
Pennsylvania in song and story” by F. Cowan, (Greensburgh, Pa,), 
“Offerings to Friendship and Truth” by Walter J. Miller, (Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co). ‘ The Exchanged Identity ” by W. A. Chandler 
(E. W. Allen). “ Bjorn and Bera” a Norse Legend by B. Mont- 
gomery Rankling, author of “ Fair Rosamond ” (Remington & Co.), 
The Illustrated Monthly Phonographic Meteor, (a Magazine), .F 
Pitman, Paternoster Row. ‘“‘ HAMAND AND OTHER Poems,” by E. S. 
Littleton.—Some months since we noticed favourably this little 
volume of verse. Our readers will be glad to learn that the sales 
have reached a figure so satisfactory as to induce the author to 
contemplate launching another venture on the world. We shall 
notice Mr. Littleton’s new vol. at length when it is issued. Mean- 
while, for the information of those who have not seen the “ maiden 
venture ” we would state that “Hamand” is a dramatised story 
of love and mystery, containing some powerful passages, and intro- 
ducing musical lyrics. 


NOTICES. 





With the February number the price of this magazine will be raised 
to Ninepence, monthly, but xo eatra charge will be made to those 
subscribing before close of January. 





‘“‘Tanthe,” a dramatic poem by Leonord Lloyd, appearing in Xmas 
Annual can still be obtained of the author, price One Shilling. “ Full of 
thought and of Dramatic vigour.’ Morning Post, Dec. Ist, 1878. 
** Powerfully written.” Australian and New Zealand Gazette. “ Vigorous- 
ly sketched and containing many excellent passages.” Daily Chronicle. 
“* Much good reading.” Examiner. “ Vigorous verse.” The Queen. “ Has 
good passages.” Lloyd’s News. ‘“ Deservedly attractive.” Broad 
Arrow. “ Contuins several sweet lyrics whose sweet cadences cling to the 


memory.” Brief. 





All communications must contain stamp for reply, and be addressed 
Leonard Lloyd, 11, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


ols. II., III., IV., still in hand. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cases for Binding 1s. (Cost price.) 





